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INTERESTING TRIAL. 


—_—_—— 


SHERIFFS’ COURT. 
CRIM. CON. 


Jackson v. Lorp ViscouNT MILSINGTOWN. 


Jury was impannelled on Saturday, January 9, 1802, by the 

fheriffs, in order to affefs the damages in the above cauley 

where judgment was fuffered to go by default. The damages 
were laid at 10,000], 

Mr. Serjeant Beft addreffed the jury on the part of the plain- 
tiff, who he faid was Mr. Henry Jackfon,a gentleman in the 
profeffion of the law. The defendant, Lord Vifcount Milfing- 
town, was the eldeft fon of the wealthy Earl of Portmore.—” 
The unfortunate lady, the objeét of his feduétion, was the grand- 
daughter of a moft refpeétable baronet in Kent (Sir C. Bithop), 
and niece to Sir George Warren; her father was at this time a 
colonel in the army. 

The union between Mr. and Mrs. Jackfon took place on the 
26th of September, 1791. The hufband and wife, it would be 
fhewn, lived together in the moft perfe€t love and harmony. In 
the year 1793 Mr. Jackfon had the misfortune to be afflicted 
with a paralytic ftroke, which made it neceflary for him to fuf- 
pend all application to bufinefs, and retire to the country, for 
the purpofe of ftrengthening his health. He took apartments 
in Sunbury, where Mrs. Jackfon attended on bim with all that 
care, attention, and anxiety, that could have been fhewn by the 
moft afliduous and affeftionate of wives. Their mutual har- 
mony continued downto July, 1799, when Mrs. Jackfon went 
to Sporrengton, in Suffex, on a vilit to her father (Colonel 
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Bifhop) and mother. Sir George and Lady Warren being then 
at Brighton, invited Major and Mrs. Vince (fifter to Mrs. Jack- 
fou), and three other unmarried fiflers,to pafs the race week with 
them; and fhortly afterwards they were joined by Colonel 
Bifhop; and Mrs. Jackfon, and her fifters were invited by Lady 
Charles Somerfet to a ball and fupper, which commenced the 
acquaintance between Mrs. Jackfon and Lord Milfingtown, who 
was introduced to her by Sir George Warren. His lordthip 
felected Mrs. Jackfon for his partner, and it was remarked that 
he paid her very particular attention; but fhe came up to Lon- 
don ina few days. 

In the fummer following the fame ladies were on a vifit to 
Mrs. Middleton, fifier to Sir William Middleton, and uncle to 
the plaintiff, at Eton, and it happening that the Afcot races took 
place at that time,they made a party to it, and were joined by 
Lord Milfingtown, who was afterwards introduced to Mrs. Mid- 
dieton, at her houfe, both by Mrs. Jackfon and Mifs Bifhop, as 
a fuitor of the latter young lady. Mr. Jackfon going down, in 
a day or two afterwards, a fimilar introduétion took place be- 
tween him and Lord Milfingtown. There enfued feveral water 
parties on the river, and things feemed fo far drawing to a con- 
clufion, that Mr. Jackfon, willing to promote fo advantageous a 
match with a nobleman of Lord Milfingtown’s rank and fortune 
{which confideration was frequently prefled upon him by his 
lady), and being folicited to do fo by Mils Bithop herfelf, gave 
his lordfhip an invitation to his houfe, which the latter accepted, 
and continued his vifits there all the fummer of 1800, flill ap- 
pearing to direét his attention to Mifs Bilhop. 

In contequence of the frequent reports of the intended mar- 
riage, Lord Milfingtown, with Mr.and Mis. Jackfon, and Mifs 
Bilhop, were invited, and paid vilits to Colonel Bifhop, their 
father, and feveral other perfons. At length Mr. Jackfon find- 
ing that his lordfhip made no propofals, and Jraving fufpicions of 
his illicit imtentions, communicated to his wife his defign to 
break off with, and inform him, that his vifits muft be difconti- 
nued. ‘The lady wilhed to difluade him from doing fo under 
different pretences, and even quarrelled with him on the fub- 
jeét; but he perfifted in his determination, and left it to Mrs. 
Jackfon to inform Lord Milfingtown of it in what manner the 
pleafed. The communication being made, the plaintift’s eyes 
were foon opened, to his furprife and ate ses ot by the 
clopement of his wife a a w days afterwards. 

In one of Mrs. Jackfon’s drawers he found, upon fearch, a 
letter, which left no ccs doubt of what had taken place. 
‘The letter was neatly as foilows 

* | hope moft earneitly very foon to fee that my beloved 

larrict was not worfe for the expedition of yeflerday. I 
wifhed very much to have called this morning, to have inquire ed 
atter 
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after her, but thought if I did, 1 fhould not have the pleafute of 
pafling the evening with the only woman in the world that I 
ee the {malleit attachment to, an attachment - firong and fixed, 
that nothing in the world can alter. I never can be happy till 
we live together , with that dear little angel al fo refembles the 
figure of its deareft mother; it makes me quite miferable, the 
thoughts of leaving town; 1 cannot bear to be leg froma 
you, my love! I hope it will not be the cafe; 1 am ture we 
could be happy together, and my only ftudy the happinefs of 
you, my adored Harriet, and the welfare of your children. 
Pray, my love, let me fee you to-morrow if it is in your power. 
I wifh VERY, VERY much that we may meet to fix when we fhall 
meet not to part again. Perhaps you will not have an opportu. 
nity of reading this before I am obliged to leave, you, therefote L 
will be in Hart-flrect, at the ufual place, at twelve o’clock to- 
morrow; pray com. as foon afier as you can; and believe me, 
mott fincerely, affeciionately, and faithfully, your’s ever, M.” 

The gentiemen on the other fide may aik why he did not bring 
Mifs Biulhop forward to prove any part of the cafe? His reply 
was, that fhe being the filler of the fallen as and having been 
the pretended obje: tof Lord Milfingtown’s addrefles, bis client 
would fooner forego all the advantages he could derive trom her 
evidence, or even forego all damages whatever, than commit fuch 
an outrage on the delicacy of the young lady, and the feelings 
of ber family. 

Mrs. Ofborne proved, that in 1794, the plaintiff and his wife 
took lodgings at her houfe, at Sunbury, kept one maid-fervant, 
and refided there four months. She never obierved in any wile 
a greater degree of affeétionate attention, or a more correct de- 
portment. In feverai vifits which fhe fince made at their houfe 
in London, fhe could obferve nothing between them but mutual 
love and happinets 

Mr. Lawbert Middleton faid he was nephew to Sir William 
Middleton, and firft coufin to the plaintiff, between whom and 
his wite he always faw the mofl perfect harmony and affection 
prevail. He was a frequent viliter at their houfe, ever fince 
their marriage, and of late was accuftomed to meet the defen- 
dant there, whom he confidered as a fuitor to Mifs Bifhop, to 
whom he always paid moft particular attention.—On his crofs- 
examination he faid, he obferved thefe attentions when there were 
younger ladies in company, as for inflance the witnefs’s fifler. 


He acknowledged, however, that he never heard Lord Milling 


town make any declaration of that kind, wor did he fay a word 
to him on the fubjeét one night that they went home together 
ina coach from Mr. Jackfon’s houfe. He was prefent when 
Mrs. Jackfon was vilited by Sir G. Warren, and feveral other ot 
her relations, and never before heard of any thing blameable in 
her condytt 
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Mrs. Middleton, mother of the above witnefs, depofed that 
in the two laft fammers Mrs. Jackfon and her fifter, Mifs Bithop, 
vifited at her houfe at Eton, and in the firft of thele vifits, in 
going to Afcot Heath races, were accofted by Lord Milfingtown 
with equal politenefs to all. She faw nothing particular in his 
addrefs, and if it was more direéted towards Mifs Bifhop than 
any other, it might be afcribed to her being the youngelt pre- 
fent, and-a fingle lady. His lordthip was polite and attentive 
to them all, fupplying them with Sandwiches, and fuch re- 
frethments as they wanted, in confequence of which the invited 
him to fup at her houfe, which invitation he accepted. She, 
however, fuppofed him to be a fuitor to Mifs Bithop, or fhe 
would not have afked him; and on afking that lady whether it 
was fo or not, the fmiled, and neither affirmed nor denied 
On the queftion being afked, fhe faid that Mrs. Jackfon was a 
very pretty, fafcinating, woman. 

A daughter of the foregoing lady faid, that fhe had been upon 
frequent vifits at Mr. Jackfon’s, fometimes for a weck, and 
fometimes for a month together. She never obferved any thing 
improper in the condu& of Mrs. Jackfon, or fhe fhould not 
have fiaid there. During her laft vifit fhe faw Lord Milfing- 
town frequently at the houfe, and obferved he paid particular 
attention to Mifs Bifhop, but never heard of his making any 
declaration, though fhe always underftood him to be that jady’s 
fuitor, 

Here the evidence was clofed. 

Mr. Dallas then addrefled the Jury, and faid, Ie could not 
be fuppofed that in any obfervations he fhould make, he meant 
to impute to Mr. Jackfon that he connived at or knew of any 
illicit conduét; and Lord Milfingtown himfelf admitted it in 
fuffering judgement to go by default; but, on the other hand, 
if he was guilty of negligence or inattention, that circumftance 
muft weigh mat erially in mitigation of damages. The queftion 
therefore is, whether he has" pr himfelf as a difcreet, 
prudent, and attentive hufband, and whether by your verdiét, 
after hearing all the circumftances, your own charatters and 
con{ciences will allow you to proclaim fuch an opinion to the 
world? The learned ferjeant has endeavoured ftrongly to im- 
prefs you with the deep artifices and diflimulation of my client. 
But | tancy he will find fome difficulty to perfuade you, that with 
all that knowledge of the world which is afcribed to him, he 
would venture to praétife fuch artifices on an attorney ; or tliat 
an attorney was likely to become the dupe of fo young a noble- 
man, He could not well be accufed of meaning any thing dif- 
refpeétful of the profeflion to which he had the honour to be- 
Jong, when he obf ved, then the occupation of an attorney was 
peculia: ly calculated to render men converfant with the manners 


of life, clear-fighted, obferving, aud fufpicious. If fo, how are 
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we to imagine that this affair fhould be going on fo long a time, 
and that Mr. Jackfon, with all the guarded caution of an atten- 
tive hufband about him, fhould be fototally unfufpicious as to 
take no notice whatever, nor feel the leait alarm at the noble 
lord’s never having made any propofals to Mifs Bifhop. Law 
and reafon itfelf required in fuch a procefs as this, even beyond 
all others, that the beft evidence thould be brought forward, 
which the nature of the canfe would admit of. Why then was 
not Mifs Bilhop brought forward, who might have fully efta- 
blifhed the principal point which the plaintiff aimed at, and 
which alone could entitle him to confiderable damages? The 
plea of the indelicacy ot her appearing to prove the infidelity 
of her filter, could have but little effect upon the minds of the 
jury. On the contrary, nothing could be more honourable than 
for that lady to appear, and, in vindicating the character of the 
plaintiff, eftablifh at the fame time the purity of her own ho- 
nour. Her teftimony might juftify them both for fuffering 
{cenes of that kind to pafs for fo long atime under their own 
eves. But if this delicacy was to be obferved towards Mifs 
Bifhop, why not produce the colonel, theie father, and Sir 
George and Lady Warren, to corroborate what has been: ftated 
of the duplicity of the defendant? Surely it could not be con- 
tended that thefe parties were not to be found. There were 
alfo the fervant-maids retained latterly in the family, and fer- 
vants were known by fome means or other always to gain fome 
information on fubjeéts of this kind. 

It was extremely remarkable that none of thefe had been pro- 
duced, nor indeed any other perfon who could pofitively affert 
that Mifs Bifhop bad herfelf ever declared the noble lord to be 
her fuitor ; and what was moft extraordinary of all, Mr. Jack- 
fon himfelf, throughou: the whole of thcfe very fufpicious pro- 
ceedings, never once thought it neceffary to afk Lord Milfing- 
town what were his objeéts, or whether they were honourable. 
It has been eftablifhed in evidence that the frail Mrs. Jackfon was 
beautiful and fafcinating. It was afferted alfo, as it never failed 
to be on fuch occafions, that before the prefent affair fhe was 
virtuous and honuurable. It might be fo indeed, but it was hard 
trufting to fuch affertions of counfel. There was {carcely any 
married woman who could not obtain fuch achaiaéler. Expe- 
rience, however, proved to us that frequently women, who are 
faints here, are finners in Bond ftreet. 

In conclufion, the learned counfel adverted.to the circume- 
fiance of Milfs Bifhop’s not having been brought forward as a 
witnefs, the confegucnce of which might be to blaft all the 
plaintiff's hopes and profpects, thould he be difpofed to inftitute 
proceedings ina dill higuer tribunal (the Houle ot Lords), which 
would inflantiy reject his petition for a divorce, upon being 
informed 
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informed that the produétion of the beft poffible witnefs was 
refufed. 

The theriff {ummed up the evidence ina perfpicuous manner, 
and obferved tothe jury that their prefent bufinefs was, not to 
enquire into the guilt of the defendant, for that was already 
admitted in his fuffering judgmentto pafs by default, but to 
affels the retribution in damages for an injury, which, under 
fome circumftances, was perhaps as great as any that one man 
could commit againft another. 

After about half an hour’s deliberation, the jury found a ver- 
diét of two thoufand pounds damages againit the defendant, with 
colts of fuit, 








For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
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Defcription of the Miferies of exceffive Drinking. 


HERE is fomething in death that makes even the molt gay 

and thoughtlefs ferious for a while; but it foon vanilhes, 
and the {cene they endeavour to expel, by feeking refuge with 
their riotous companions, flowing cups, and idle tales ; too fure 
is it to fucceed, for the mind will have its natural bent, and the 
habiis it has been moft accuftomed to will ever predominate, and 
gain afcendancy over thofe which they have neither inclination 
or wilh to encourage. The company they have been ufed to 
affociate with are fought with eagernefs ; whilft the ferious and 
giave are fhunned with the utmoft caution, 

Take a view of one of thofe focieties, whofe whole ftudy is 
to find out, every day, fome place where they can keep them- 
felves to themfelves, and go through a day withthem : After the 
fumes of the intoxicating glafs have funk them to fleep, they 
awake, burning with fever, thirft, and pains ; to get relief from 
thefe, refource is had to the bottle, aud the morning is {pent by 
fome in loitering and Jounging about on chairs, tables, or what- 
ever happens in their way ; others, in noife, crazinefs, and com- 
mitting mifchief with every thing they come nigh; others, per- 
haps, in the {ports of the field ; any thing to pafs away time, 
till they can enjoy their glafs again. Whatever avocations they 
may have in the different concerns of this life, they cannot be 
attended to; the mind and brain are too heated and inflamed to 
regard any thipg but the companions and jollity of the bowl. 
At dinner, with pallid appetites, they fit at table for form ; and 
the greateft pleafure then derived is in the idea, that the time 
will fhortly arrive, when they can begin again; if it fhould 
happen, that a grave, fober perfon be prefent, what then can they 
be compared to ? They appear as a fet of fools, alhamed of 
themielves, 
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themfelves, afraid to look fuch a man in the face, racking and 
endeavouring to find fomething plaufible to fay, to make him 
think well of them, but in vain; for the more they try the more 
they are confufed, and the farther from accomplifhing their 
ends, and either fit as mutes, wifhing his departure, or burft forth 
in noify, fenfelefs mirth, till they drive him from their company. 
They then begin to enjoy themlelves, but they cannot be called 
themfelves till they are roufed by the quickly circulating glafs. 
Their natural flew of fpirits is drowned, their converfation 
loft till found in liquor, and their manners to each other more 
like to a favage tribe of Africathan men. The evening is [pent 
in outvying cach other in fwearing, obfcene language, teazing, 
quarrelling, drinking, and fuch employments, till glutted with 
drink, overwhelmed with noife and riot, this day is finifhed as 
the laft, and they are dead, till fever and thirft awaken them to 
refume their career again. 

This is fo true a defcription of many people inthis age, that it 
will make thofe who have not an opportunity of being in their 
fociety, fhudder to think that fuch a fet of beings exift, who 
thus not only abufe the comforts and enjoyments which they 
are bleffed with for the fupport of themfelves, but by this abufe, 
they deftroy their real happinefs forthe fhort period they archere; 
premature age ftares them in the face, a life is ended {carcely 
begun, and they are borne to the grave before they thought of 
death : even fuch an end as this has but Ittle effeét on the com- 
panions left behind ; forrow is buried as foon as the corpfe, and 
freth acquaintances are foon found to fupply their places. 








Serious Reflections, wriiten in fome fequeftered Scenes near 
Oakhampton Caftle. 


[From Lipfcomb’s Journey into Cornwall. ] 


Tin murmuring of the river, the venerable remains of 
“6 ' PB) 
Ivy mantled towers, 


nodding over the pellucid current, and the mild radiance of the 
moon jult peeping through the wood, afforded my mind a feries 
of the moft pleafing ideas ; and hufhed into compofure and tran- 
quillity all the harfher emotions of the foul, 

To thefe fequeitered {cenes has genius oft retired from the 
noile of the bufly crowd ; here, lulled into contemplation, or 
exalted into rapture, may the brightefl ornaments of literature 
and of poefy have gleaned the fweets which give a polith te 
their works ! To fitwations like this are we indebied for the fofe 
elegance of refined fentiment, the glow of pathos, and the irre- 
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fiftible charms of fublimity. Our admiration of the beauties of 


nature, heightens the influence of hiftoric recolle€&tion. While 
we contemplate the matchlefs verdure of the fields, the um- 
brageous dignity of the foreft, both meliorated by the filver 
says of the pale luminary of night ; and liften to the inceffant 
murmurings of the limpid ftream, we bend by a fpontaneous 
impuife, to adore that power in whofe bebhefis all nature par. 
ticipates, and to whom the univerfak-world, animate and inani- 
mate, bears teftimony by the harmony of its arrangement. 

In thefe ponderous ruins, the wreck of former ages, we con. 
template the revolutions of empires, the various changes of fo- 
ciety, the progreflive improvement of the arts. By thefe mo- 
numents of antiquity, we are direéted to the different zras and 
important fcenes which chequer the page of hiftory ; and trace 
events to their caules, by the evident connexion and relationfhip 
between them. 

We look back to the dark ages of Paganifta, we recognize ir 
our anceftors thofe 


Feros et indomitos Britannos,” 


whofe uncultivated and inhofpitable manners were equally 
averfe from focial intercourfe and domeftic enjoyment; we fee 
them emerging from the thick clouds of barbari{m and ignorance, 
rifing into notice, celebrity, and eftimation : laying the founda. 
tion of civil] government in the eftablifhment of mutual depen- 
dence ; modifying their native ferocity into cool and determined 
courage—offering their untutored minds to the voice of reafon, 
and yielding up fuperftition a willing facrifice to the impulfe of 
truth. 

We find them, once, blindly devoted to the hideous rites of 
idolatrous infatuation, now, by the praétice of virtue and mo- 
rality, alpiring tothe favour and protection of a juft and i:m- 
partial deity. 

In the advancement of fcience, we perceive the hand of phi- 
Jofophy leading men forward to the moft fublime and exalted 
ftudies ; and again obferve, that the labours and the induftry ot 
one generation, has often been baffled and deftroyed by its im- 
mediate pofterity.—States and kingdoms have alternately rifen 
to the fummit of human glory, and funk into melancholy obli- 
vion. The weapons of war, and the hands which formed them, 
have alike mouldered into duft. The adamantine doors, the 
almoft impenetrable walls—all the contrivances, all the devices 
of mankind, have been infufficient to perpetuate the fame of the 
vigtorious, the. grandeur of the proud, or the honours of the 
mighty : ‘and fhall not thefe refleétions fill our minds with fe- 
rioufnefs and reverence ? Shall we not then fubmiflive ‘ly bow 
in humble adoration of that Divine Governor, who made and re- 
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gulates all things around us? To whofe wifdom and goodnefs 
all the viciffirudes of life, and all the changes incident to our 
race muft be referred, and who overlooks, withthe moft paternal 
care, every part of “* this ftupendous fyftem.” 

How little is man! vain are his purfuits! futile his exertions! 
The towering fentiments of ambition, the fecret machinations of 
deeply concerted {chemes, are in one moment lowered with the 
ground, fruftrated, and deftroyed. The works of the cunning 
artificer fcarcely furvive him, and all the mighty arrangements 
of the ftatefman die with himfelf. “‘ For when the breath of 
man goeth forth, he fhall turn again to his earth, and then all his 
thoughts perifh.”’ 

“Where are now the great empires of the world, and their 
great imperial cities? Their pillars, trophies, and monuments 
of glory ? Shew me where they flood, read the inf{cription, tell; 
me the viétor’s name! Rome itfelf! eternal Rome! the great 
city | the emprefs of the world! whofe domination and fuper- 
ftition makes a great part of the hiftory of the earth; what is 
become of her now? She laid her foundations deep, and her 
palaces were ftrong and fumptuous; but her hour is come, fhe 
is wiped away from the face of the earth, and buried in ever- 
lafting oblivion.” 





ANECDOTES of the late EMPEROR PAUL. 


HE following particulars of this fingular charafter have 
lately been publifhed by Kotzebue :— 

Paul had built a moft magnificent palace, if which he had col« 
lefted a great number of pittures and ftatues, which he had or- 
dered to be purchafed in France and Italy ; the expence of the 
whole amounted to eightcen millions of roubles. The palace 
was built in a moft unwholefome fituation, and his phy ficians re- 
quefted him not to refide there, but in vain. He employed 
M. Kotzebue to draw up a detailed defcription of the palace, 
which Kotzebue fays, would have been one of the dulleft books 
ever compofed. The death of Paul, however, put an end to the 
work, and all the valuable articles were taken from the palace, 
which is now completely deferted. 

When the prifons were opened after the death of Paul, many 
very affe€ting fcénes were witneffed by thofe who were charged 
with that office.—Among others an old colonel had been put in 
prifon, and his fon, a gallant young officer, covered with wounds, 
having in vain applied for his releafe, defired to be fhut up with 
his father. His requeft was partly complied with, for he was 
putin prifon, but not with his father, who never knew of this 
noble conduct of his fon until the latter came to announce to him 
their common liberty. 

Vol. 39. L The 
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The fir perfon who appeared ina round hat at Peterfburgh, 
after Paul’s death, was followed in crowds, and people ran to 
their windows to look at him. 

Paul was determined that none of his daughters fhould be 
married contrary to their inclination.—When the Archduchefs 
Alexandria was about to depart, he difplayed the moft violent 
affli@tion : he returned feveral times to the carriage in which fhe 
was, and wept while he embraced her. 

A few days before his death, he went to the emprefs, and faid, 

My angel, Iam going to make you a prefent, which I am fure 
will give you pleafure.”’” It was a pair of embroidered ftock- 
ings, which were worked by fome young ladies who were edu. 
cated in a feminary under the patronage of the emprefs. 





Origin of Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Sadler’s-Wells, €c. 
[ From Strutt’s Sports and Paftimes of the People of England. ] 


OWARD the clofe of the feventeenth century, the pro- 
fefled muficians affembled at certain houfes in the metro- 
polis, called mufic-houfes, where they performed concerts, con- 
fifting of vocal and inftrumental mufic, for the entertainment of 
the public; at the fame period there were mufic-booths in Smith- 
field during the continuance of Bartholomew fair. An author 
of that time, however, {peaks very contemptuoufly of thefe 
mufic-meetings, profefling that he “ had rather have heard an 
old barber * ring Whittington’s bells upon a cittern, than all 
the mufic the houfe afforded.’’ There were alfo mufic-clubs, or 
private meetings for the prattice of mulic, which were exceed- 
ingly fafhionable with peop! le of opulence. The mufic-houfes 
above-mentioned were fometimes fupported by fubfcription ; : 
and from them originated three places of public entertainment 
well known in the prefent day, namely Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and 
Sadler’s-Wells. 

Spring Gardens, now better known by the name of Vauxhall 
Gardens, is me ntioned by Aubrey, in his ‘ Antiquities of Sur- 
rey ;” who informs us, that Sir Samuel Moreland “ built a fine 
oom at Vauxhall, the infide all of looking-glafs, and fountains 
very pleafant to behold; which” adds he, “ is = vifited by 
dtrangers. It flands in the middle of the garden, covered with 
Cornith flate, on the point whereof he placed a punchanello, 
very well carved, which held a dial; but the winds have demo. 


lifhed 
* The harhers formerly were often muficians, and ufualiy ke ept a 
lute, a viol, or fome other mufical ioftrumrent in their (h ps, to amufe 
their cuftomers while waiting ; 3 at prileni, in many places, the newlpa- 
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lifhed it.”—‘* The houfe,” fays Sir John Hawkins, “ feems to 
have been rebuilt fince the time that Sir Samue! Moreland dwels 
in it; and, there being a large garden belonging to it, planted 
with a great number of ftately trees, and laid out in fhady walks, 
it obtained the name of Spring Gardens; and, the houfe being 
converted into a tavern, or place of entertainment, it was fre- 
quented by the votaries of pleafure.”’ 

This account is perfeétly confonant with the following paf- 
fage in a paper of the Speétator: “ We now arrived at Spring 
Gardens, which is exquifitely pleafant at this time of the yeart. 
When I confidered the fragancy of the walks and bowers, with 
choirs of birds that fung upon the trees, and the loofe tribe of 
people that walked underneath their fhades, I could not but look 
upon the place as a kind of Mahometan paradife.” Some time 
afterward, the houfe and gardens came into the hands of a gen- 
tleman whofe name was Jonathan Tyers, who opened it with an 
advertifement of a ridotto al fre{co* ; aterm which the people 
of this country had till then been ftrangers to. 

Thefe entertainments were feveral times repeated in the courfe 
of the fummer, and numbers reforted to partake of them; 
which encouraged the proprietor to make his garden a place of 
mufical entertainment for every evening during the fummer 
feafon: to this end he was at great expence in decorating the 
gardens with paintings; he engaged an excellent band of mnfi- 
cians, and iffued filver tickets for admiffion at a guinea each; 
and, receiving grcat encouragement, he fet up an organ in the 
orcheftra; and in a conf{picuous part of the gardens ereéted a 
ftatue of Handel, the work of Roubiliac. 

The fuccefs of this undertaking was an encouragement to 
another of a fimilar kind. A number of perfons purchafed the 
houfe and gardens of the late Earl of Ranelagh; they ereéied a 
{pacious building of timber, of a circular form, and within it an 
organ, and an orcheftra capable of holding a numerous band of 
performers. The entertainment of the auditors during the per- 
formance is, either walking round the room, or refirefhing them- 
felves with tea and coffee in the recefles thereof, which are con- 
veniently adapted for that purpofe. 

We meet with what is faid, “* to be a true account of Sad- 
ler’s-Well,”” ina pamphlet publifhed by a phy fician at the clofe 
of the feventeenth century. ‘* The water’ fays he, “* of this 
well, before the reformation, was very much famed for feveral 
extraordinary cures performed thereby ; and was thereupon ac- 
counted facred, and called Holy-Well. ‘The priefts belonging 
to the priory of Clerkenwell, ufing to attend there, made the 
people believe that the virtues of the water proceeded from the 
efficacy of their prayers: but, at the reformation, the well was 

; Le flopped 
¢ This paper is dated May 20, 1712. 
* O: entertainment of mulic in the open air. 
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ftopped upon the fuppofition that the frequenting of it was alto. 
gether fuperftitious ; and fo by degrees it grew out of remem- 
brance, and was wholly loft until then found out; when a gen- 
tleman named Sadler, who had lately built a new mufic-houfe 
there, and being furveyor of the highways, had employed men 
to dig gravel in his garden, in the midft whereof they found it 
jtopped up and covered with an arch of ftone.”’ 

After the deceafe of Sadler, one Francis Forcer, a mufician 
and compofer of fongs, became occupier of the well and mu. 
fic-room ; he was fucceeded by his fon, who firft exhibited there 
the diverfion of rope-dancing and tumbling, which were then 
performed abroad in the garden. There is now a {mall theatre 
appropriated to this purpofe, furnifhed with a ftage, fcenes, and 
other decorations proper for the reprefentation of dramatic 
pieces and pantomimes, The diverfions of this place are of 
various kinds, and form, upon the whole, a fucceffion of per- 
formances very fimilar to thofe difplayed in former ages, by the 
gleemen, the minftrels, and the jugglers. 





MEMOIRS ef the late Mrs. CRAWFORD. 


RS. CRAWFORD, as an aftrefs, was once the chief or- 
nament of the Britifh ftage, and poffefled theatrical 
powers much above the conception of thofe who only beheld 
her performances in her declining days. She was the daughter 
of a medical man at Bath, and was married very early in life to 
a Mr. Dancer, an obfcure theatrical performer. 

After experiencing the viciffitudes of a theatrical life fome 
years in this country, fhe arrived in Dublin, and attrafled the 
notice of Barry, one of the very beft aftors of his day, and who 
even obtained a triumph over Garrick in fome charaéters., 

Mrs. Dancer engaged the attention of Barry by her perfonal 
charms, as well as by her great theatrical talents. Having per- 
formed under his proteftion for fome years, during the life of 
Mrs. Barry, trom whom he had been long feparated, and whom 
he had treated with a degree of negleét, which too plainly fhews 
that they who, on the ftage, can beft imitate the tender paffions, 
may be totally dead to their influence in private life, Mrs. Dan- 
cer was legally invefted with thofe domeftic privileges which 
fhe had previoufly enjoyed. 

Barry, long before his fecond marriage, brought Mrs. Dan- 
certo this country, and fhe made her firft appearance at the 
little theatre in the Haymarket. She at once manifefted the 
powers of a great actrefs, and was eagerly followed by the town. 
Such merit could not be kept from the metropolis. She foon ob- 
tained an eftablifhment at the winter theatre, and became the 
chief favourite of the public for many years, 

Mrs. Barry 
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Mrs. Barry poffeffed a wonderful command over the feelings 
in tragedy, but She was fo admirable alfo in comic parts, that at 
js dificult-to fay in which province of the drama her excellence 
was moft con{picuous. 

There was a piercing tendernefs in fome of her tones which 
it was impoflible for the mofttorpid heart to refift. Her genius 
was more evident in fudden flathes than in a fleady luftre. When 
fhe had delivered the words, and exprelfed the paflions of the 
poetin fuch a manner as to excite the flrongeft and moit agita- 
ting fympathy, the often fell intoa carelefs negligence, as if fhe 
had nothing more to do, and the f{pettators became as uncon 
cerned as herfelf ; but the moment fhe refumed her part, fhe in- 
ftantaneoufly regained all her power over the. affections, and, 
perhaps, was more fuccefsful in drawing tears trom her auditory 
than any performer, male or temale, of her day. Mrs. Barry 
wanted the grace and dignity of Mrs. Yates, who was the only 
aftrefs of that time that could be placed in any competition with 
her; but, in the exprefion of tendernefs and agonizing grief, 
Mrs. Barry was greatly fuperior. 

The excellence of Mrs. Barry in comedy, was not tefs 
powerful. Nothing could be moreanimated, eafy, gay, and we 
may indeed fay, elegant than her Rofalind. Her voice in fing- 
ing was charming, and-her manner of giving the cuckoo fong in 
that charatter, was the mofl playful, {prightly, engaging per- 
formance of that kind everknown. She was.admirable in Mrs. 
Sullen, and completely fuflained the [pirit, gayety, point, and 
tendernefs of the part. 

The charafter of Lady Randolph was fuppofed to be her 
chef -d’euvre in tragedy, but her Belvidera, and, perhaps, her 
Alicia, had a more powerful hold upon the heart. In the part 
of Alicia, indeed, all that Churchill fays of the excéllence of 
Mrs. Cibber in that part, was ftriétly applicable to Mrs. 
Barry. 

The fate of Mrs. Barry ‘holds forth a‘ftriking leffon tovthe fe- 
mate world. At a’time of life when “* the hey-day of the 
blood ought to be tame, and wait upon the judgement,” fhe was 
caught by the perfon of Mr. Crawford, an Irith barrifter, who 
was young enough to ‘be her fon, and who, after breaking her 
fpirit, in a few years fell a viétim to diflipation, but not before 
hertalents had funk under the influence of deyeStion, and ‘the 
force of time. 

The theatrical world alfo may derive a‘ufeful leffon from her 
conduét, If her proud confcioufnefs of her own merit had not 
betrayed her into caprice and arrogance toward the managers, 
fhe might have maintained her ground in the opinion of the 
public for many years; and though it wasimpoflible for ber 
finally to prevent the introduétion of Mrs. Siddons on the Lone 
don boards, the ungovernable temper of Mrs. Crawford cera 
tainly 
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tainly haftened the appearance of thofe talents which burft with 
meridian luftre on the metropolis, and which, by the united 
force of genius and novelty, contributed to throw her into 
fhades, from which, at her time of life, fhe vainly attempted to 
emerge. 

Driven by this powerful rival from the metropolis, fhe occa- 
fionally performed at provincial theatres, but her fun had fallen 
‘below the horizon, and only a few parting rays gave faint traces 
of her former fplendour. 

Mrs. Crawford a few years ago made her appearance at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and thofe who had formerly admired her, en- 
deavoured to perfuade themfelves that fhe retained a great por. 
tion of her original merit, while they who had not been witnefles 
of that merit, derided the praifes her friends were anxious. to 
beflow, and treated her fame as the effect of ignorance and 
bigotry. Indeed the fentiment that arofe in the minds of thofe 
who knew her in better days, was rather a melancholy fympathy 
in the decays of nature, than in the diftreffes of fi€tion. 

She was an affef&ting example of what is faid by our great 
moral fatyrift, 


in Wifdom’s triumph is well-tim’d retreat, 
As hard a {cience to the fair as gveat.” 


Mrs. Crawford died in obfcure apartments in Weftminfter, 
November 29, 1801, and her remains were interred in a very 
private manner near thofe of her hufband, the celebrated Barry, 
in Weftminfter Abbey. 





Remarkable INSTANCES of INTEGRITY. 


PORTIUS CATO the elder, lived with that integrity, 
e that though he was fifty times accufed, he was yet fo 
many times adjudged innocent, nor did he obtain this by favour 
or wealth, but againft the favour and riches of almoft the whole 
‘city. His honefly and feverity had raifed him up very many 
enemies, and much of envy, for he {pared no man, nor was a 
friend to any who was not fo to the commonwealth. At laft, 
being accufed in his old age, he recuired and obtained that Ti- 
berius Sempronius Gracchus, one of the chiefeft of his enemies, 
fhould be appointed for his judge : but even he acquitted him, 
and gave fentence that he was innocent. Through this his con- 
fident aétion he ever after lived both in great glory and equal fe- 
Curity. 

It is faid of King Henry the Sixth of England, that he had 
one immunity peculiar, that no man could ever be revenged of 
him, fecing he neyer offered a man an ipjury ; once for all let 
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his confeflor be heard [peak, whoin ten years confeffion never 
found that he had faid or done any thing, for which he might 
juftly be enjoined penance. 

When the corpfe of Thomas Howard, fecond Duke of Nor- 
folk, was carried to be interred in the abbey of Thetford, Anno 
1524, no perfon could demand of him one groat for debt, or re- 
ftitution for any injury done by him. 

Ariftophon, the Athenian, ufed to boaft amongft his citizens, 
that whereas he had been ninety-five times cited and accufed be. 
fore the tribunal of juftice, yet he had ever been abfolved and 
pronounced innocent, in every of thofe trials. 

Julius Drufus, a tribune of the people, had a houfe, that in 
many places lay open tothe eyes of the neighbourhood. There 
came a workman to him, and told him that at the price of five 
talents, he would fo alter it, that it fhould not be liable to that ine 
convenience. “* I will give thee ten talents,” faid he, “ if thou 
canft make my houfe confpicuous in every room of it, that fo all 
the city may behold after what manner I lead my life.” For he 
was aman of great temperance: and moderation. Lipfius calls 
him Livius Drufus, and relates the ftory in fomewhat a different 
manner, though to the fame purpofe. 

M. Cato the younger, was the flatterer of no mortal: he fre- 
quently oppofed Pompey, fearing his greatne(s, for he eftcemed 
the commonwealth more dearly than any other perfon or thing. 
He was fufpicious and jealous of any thing that was beyond 
meafure, as dreading an excels of power in any upon the fcore 
of the republic. He fided with the people in any thing for 
their advantage ; and would freely deliver his opinion in things 
that were juft, let the hazard and danger of doing it be as great 
as it would. 

Ariftides was the moft juft and honeft perfon amongft all the 
Greeks, and by reafon of the glory and name he had gained, 
was in danger of a ten years exile, which, from the manner of 
the fuffrage, the Greeks call Oftracifm. While they were now 
giving in their voices,and he himfelf was prefent, ftanding in 
the crowd and throng of the people, there came one to him, who 
(not able to write himfelt) defired him (being next to him) that 
he would write the name of Ariftides in his fhell, viz. him that 
he would have condenined and banifhed. ‘* Do you know him 
then, ™ faid: Ariftides,” or has he any ways injured you?” 

Neither,”’ faid the other, “*, but this is that which vexes me, 
and therefore I would he were condemned, becaufe I hear him 
called up and down, Ariftides the juft orhoneft.”” Ariftides took 
his thell, and wrote his name in it as he had defired. 
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f 'AFPARIELLA, a celebrated Italian finger, went into France 
in the time of the Princefs of Saxe, who was very fond of 
mufic. He fung feveral times atthe concert of facred mufic, 
and before Louis XV. who fent hima very elegant gold fnuff. 
box by a gent!éman of the chamber.—“* What,” fatd the mufi- 
cian, “ does the King of France fend me this box without his 
portrait?” ‘“* The King makes a prefent of this to no one but 
ambafladors.”” ‘* To ambaf{ladors,” replied Caffarielli, “* why 
then he fhould make them fing.’”” The King, when this was re- 
lated to him, laughed heartily. 

But Caffarielli did not get off fo eafily with Cardinal Albani, 
His eminence invited him to fing at a concert which he gave at 
his palace at Rome. The mufician promifed to be there, but 
wilfully forgot the appointment. A meffenger was fent for 
him, who found him at his door in his robe de chambre. “* His 
eminence waits for you.” “ O, che di/grazta—I have entirely 
forgot the appointment; but wo! not another time do as well ?” 
“* No, you muft come as you are.” “* Ina robe de chambre!” 
** Yes,in a robe de chambre’’—Caffarielli thought it extremely 
pleafant to go to fing in a robe de chambre before Cardinal Al- 
bani: he entered, made excufes, and fung an air; after which 
the major-dome defired him to gé into a cabinet, where he pre- 
fented to him a box of gold filled with fequins; “ there,”’ faid 
the major-domo, “ is the reward which his eminence has fent 
you for the exertion of your talents, and he has at the fame time 
ordered that you fhould receive chaftifement for your info- 
Jence.”’ Immediately four footmen gave him a dozen blows 
upon his fhoulders; and what was ftill more cruel during this 
feene was, that whilft he was roaring out with pain, thofe who 
heard him called out, “ Bravo, bravo, Caffarielli.” 





On DEC EIT. 


E cannot bear to be deceived by our enemies, and be- 
trayed by our friends; yet we are often content to be 
ferved fo by ourfelves. 

It is eafy to deceive ourfelves without our perceiving it, as it 
is difficult to deceive others without their perceiving it. 

A refolution never to deceive, expofes a man to be deceived 
himfelf. 

Dulnefs is fometimes a fufficient fecurity againft the attack of 
an artful man. 

He who imagines he can do without the world deceives him- 
felf much; but he who fancies the world cannot do without 
him deceives himfelf much more. 

Some 
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Some ACCOUNT of a Remarkable FISH. 
{From the Monthly Magazine. ] 


Piece of water, at Thornville Royal, in Yorkfhire, which 

for feveral years had been ordered to be filled up, and for 
which purpofe logs of wood, roots of trees, rubbifh, &¢. had 
been thrown into it, lately being found ufeful, was ordered to be 
cleared. It was almoft choaked up with weeds and mud, fo that 
little water remained, and it was not conceived that any fifh, ex 
cept poflibly a few large ecls, would be found in it, yet about 
two hundred brace of tench, of all fizes, and as many perch, 
were found, about ten brace of which weighed from three to 
four pounds each. 

After the pond was thought to be quite free, under fome roots 
there feemed to be fome animal, which was conceived to be an 
otter; the place was furrounded, and on opening an entrance 
among the roots, atench was found of moft extraordinary form, 
having literally affumed the fhape of the hole in which he had 
for many years been confined. His form wasan irregular femi- 
circle; his length from fork to eye was two feet, nine inches; 
his circumference, to almoft the tail, was two feet, two inches ; 
his weight eleven pounds, nine ounces, and a quarter; his colour 
was alfo fingular, as his belly was the colour of vermillion. 

This extraordinary fifh, after having been fhewn to a {culptor, 
who has taken a model of it, andtoanumber of gentlemen, was 
carefully put into a pond, but either from confinement, or age, 
or bulk, it only floated, and with difficulty, at laft, fwam gently 
away. It was alive and well very lately. 

This curious cirumftance feems worthy the notice of thofe 
ingenious perfons who are laudably employed in confidering the 
wonderful varieties of nature. 





Anfwer, by 7. B. Chivers, of St. Auftell,to S. Perry's Queflion, 
inferted September 14, 


UBSTITUTE yz==x, in the given equations, and we get 
y’z'-+-y*z==a, and y’z*-++-y7z*==b ; from the former of thefe 





a 





we have y == | one.third; now as y—cannot, by the quef- 
z+z 


tion, exceed 12, by a few trials, z will be found ==10; hence 
y=2; and from above, x==yz==20. So that Mr. Perry was 
2 2 - 

20 zones and 2 months old, at the time when he propoled the 
queliiion. 
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Anfwer, by J. Whittle, of Upway, to 7. Tremlett’s Rebus, inferted November 23, 


Te foreign flate you had in view 
Is ORAN, Sir, and fo adieu. 


+* We have received the like anfwer from A. L. of Poole; and J. Hill, 


“J. Squance, and J. Smith, of Exeter. 





Anfwer, by R. Maffett, of Saltafh, to T. Jervis’s Anagram, inferted November 30. 


HE title DIES is, I know, 
Tranfpos’d ’twill SIDE, the party fhew. 


hf We have received the like anfwer from J. Squance, Thomas Whicker, 
]. Hill, W. Strong, H. Humphreys, and J. Smith, of Exeter; and A. L. of 


Poole. 





Anfwer, by W. Bickham, Fun. of Afkburton, to Philandricus’s Rebus, inferted the 


goth of November. 


T is the coward’s ftruck with fear, 
When he is FIRING in the rear. 





A REBUS, dy Juventus. 


N Englifh county you muft name; 
An Englifh town then do the fame ; 

An Englith berb you next muff tell ; 
An Englith beafl you know full well; 
An Englith bird that flies by night ; 
An Englihh tree then bring to fight: 

The initials join aright and true, 

An Englith general you will view. 











A REBUS, dy E. Penney, of Exeter, late of Afhburton. 


| my firft find a beaft, that is crafty and fly ; 
Next what is to Chriftiansa gift from on high; 
The third is a paffion, be it farfrom my breafi ; 
The next is the portion of time to take reft; 
For the fifth find a term, by brokers much us’d; 
And laftly a virtue, by felons abus’d : 

The initials take, and join them right, 

And then my friend’s name brought to light. 





A REBUS, by R. C. near Cafile Cary. 


A= of moft delicious tafle ; 

A fpecies of the canine race ; 
A tree whofe fruit is greatly fam’d; 
And then a fifth muft, Sirs, be nam’d; 
A feat that in the church is found; 
A plant that runs clofe to the ground; 
A bird that haunts for prey by night; 
And laft a {pice you'll bring to fight: 

The initials join’d will bring to view 

A well-known name, - Sirs, adieu, 
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An occafional Prologue, fpoken to the biftorical Tragedy of King Fobn, pre- 
Jented by the young Gentlemen of Mr. Weatherdon’s Academy, ia Newton- 
Abbot, at their annual Exhibition, December, 1801. 


wWrers told by Shakefpeare, ‘* All the World’s a Stages 
** And all men, e’en from infancy to age, 

‘* Are merely players :”—Birth docs entrance fhow; 

And all, in death, their final exits know: 

But whilft they on the flage of life remain, 

Some parts they a@ of pleafure, fome of pain; 

In checquer’d garb they various fcenes difplay, 

Serious and comic, forsowful and gay ; 

In quick fucceffion num’rous changes nfe, 

Defigns perplex, and incidents furprife; 

The doubrful track they yet with toil explore, 

°Till tir’d they flcep, and life’s poor play is o’er. 

The drama then but holds to public view, 

The real fcenes that men thro’ life purfue; 

A@ions in gen’ral, good and bad, are fhown, 

And ev’ry charafer is here made known ; 

The various paffions of the human mind 

Are all difplay’d—to benefit mankind : 

Dramatic themes in pleafing form advife, 

Whatever tends to make us yood or wife; 

Tho’ wrapp’d in fable, truth pervades the veil, 

And the couch’d moral enters with the tale; 

Examples likewife pi€ure to our eyes, 

What we fhould imitate, and what defpife; 

Burt yet the aftor’s part is hard to rend 
Unhappy they who feek that path for bread) ~ 
hould any afk, why we fuch courfes take? 

We boldly anfwer ** for improvement’s fake ;”” 

To {peak with freedom, dignity, and eafe; 

To prattife arts that may hereafter pleafe; 

To raife good manners to what height we can, 

And learn thofe graces that adorn the man: 

Befides, a nobler end is ftill behind; 

The poct’s labours elevate the mind; 

Teach our young hearts with gen’rous fire to glow, 

Virtue to feel, and facred truth to know. 
Our play to night fets forth in tragic ftrain, 

The various a&ts of John’s detelted reign; 

Beneath whofe tyranny, the ftory thows, 

How loyal Britons brav’d their country’s foes; 

Quell’d civil difcord ; aided freedom’s caufe, 

And fix’d the grand palladium* of our laws; 

The {cenes abound with horrid war’s alarms, 

But fhow you France fubda’d by Britith arms: 

Thofe arms which anciently bore fov’reign fway, 

And trembling nations did their pow’r obey ; 
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Thofe arms which tately humbled Galtic pride, 
And fweprt from Eyy pt’s fhores oppreffion’s tide ; 
Then, crown’d with glory. fammon’d war to ceafe, 
And thro’ th? aflomfl’d world eftabhifh’d peace. 
Then hail, Britannia! fince thy trouble’s o’ér, 

Since peace, {weet nymph! returns to blefs thy fhore. 
Now martial clangour {hall no more refound, 

No more thall flaughter’d heaps beftrew the ground: 
The fword, deep purpled with the blood of flain, 
Now, polith’d bright, fhall in the fheath remain; 
Our banners widely thro” each clime difplay’d, 
Now furl’d thall refi beneath the olive’s fhade; 
Difbanded troops, forfaking martial toil, 

Shall home return to cultivate the foil; 

Succeeding feafons fhall] again adorn, 

Our bills wirh flocks, our fertile vales with corn; 
Sweet plenty {ball, with overflowing hand, 

Her bounties fcatter o’er the peaceful land ; 

All arts thall flourith, {ciences thall {mile, 

And trade and commerce blefs our happy ifle. 


Bur let me now your kind indulgence afk, 
Which much we necd, whilft we perform our tafk ; 
We dare not fland the teft of critic laws, 

From candour only we expe& applaufe ; 
Then let not harfh feverity deride, 

Thofe early efforts of ingenuous pride ; 
We'll do our bet; our merits fairly try; 

Who bravely Aruggle, cannot bafely die ; 

O let defert then, wherefoever found, 

Meet due reward, and be with laurels crown’d ! 





ELEGY on a SPANIEL LOST ix LONDON. 


“Ts not the nodding plume, or fable hearfe, 
The folemn pageants of fome great man’s bier 5 
In fimple trains and {oft elegiac verie, 

O’er Cato’s death I drop a plaintive tear. 


The fober ev’ning meal had long been clos’d; 

The watchman’s cries throughout the flreet refound ; 
Celar and Pafs before the fire repos’d, 

But thro’ the houfe no Cato can be found. 


*Tis thought that when fome friendly guefls withdrew, 
The filly beaft rufh’d thro’ the op’ning door, 

Forgot the comforts which by ufe he knew, 
And hop’d t » find that novelty had more. 


Blind to futurity! he little choughe 

How vatt the dangers of this wicked town; 
He was a prize which cruel raffians fought; 

His furry coat their horrid work would crown. 


®°Tis thought they firipp’d him of his gloffy tkin, 
To make a covering for anelfin’s head: 

His cries aud groans they valu’d not a pin, 
Laugh’d at his agonies, and Jeft him dead. 


His mangled corfe, and others of his kind, 

Whom thele ferocious murd’rers chanc’d to meet, 
In fuflerings and in death thus fadly join’d, 

Were lett to perith in a private fireet. 
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